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Italy, My Italy! 
Paul Rosenfeld 


[] There was no glimmer of suave and classic “There is no greater bore upon 
shorelines as we entered the harbor of Naples. ¢@7th than the perusal of the 
There was merely fog, and the cubic plant and ee, oF it specs Apetiaee 
eo a é unless perchance rt be the com- 

ru aa Seo of the local Edison Company, pilation of the sume and: the 
recalling Jersey City. Hourly, all night, the bright- only means to an even partial 
est of new trams ground steel on steel in the best tolerability open to the author, 
sustained of crescendi and diminuendi below my Consists of cutting to a minimum 
window; and from five o'clock onwards, they ran a Cee iki Pai ORI S _ 
every twenty minutes. It was disappointing. For, ae es Mind SII tale 
friendly reader, like yourself, | go to Italy not for the sense of technical triumphs and 
fascistic improvements, but for the feeling of the Renaissance. 


The little open Capri boat was crowded with Bavarians on a pious pilgrimage to 
the Pope and the Blue Grotto, and as we dipped beyond the breakwater, masses of 
them turned green, gulped brandy, and conversed with the fishes, and |, for once, 
was heart and soul with the majority. | had forgotten how abysmal a condition sea- 
sickness is. The state of the Bavarians was truly pitiable. Panic arose among them. 
An homely and hysterical pilgrim cast herself at my feet, cowering and moaning 
"We're going under! we're going under!" | was sorry to find myself unable to gather 
comfortableness from the fact that we probably weren't going under. As we reached 

~the quieter shore-water off Sorrento, she arose with dignity, muttering "Sir! | don't 
know who you are!" and staggered away. Great numbers of pilgrims deserted the 
steamboat then and there; only the braver persisted in their pious aim; and we had 
scarcely regained the open bay before the full extent of their bravery was apparent. 
Meanwhile, the charming Viennese girl at my right had not ceased questioning me 
concerning the repertory and personnel of the Metropolitan Opera in New York. 

The tall island of Capri eventually swam up and revealed the source of its erotic 
reputation. It lies in a particular analogy. Like Venus, Capri rises from the sea in 
naked splendor, light spume blown up from the waves; and like Venus, its gardens 
grow huge lemons; and silver and cherry-red fruit-blossoms shine against its unnegoti- 
able cliffs. But at the dock, | saw neither the friend | had come to visit nor his wife. 
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Nor were they on the piazza above. Over the telephone it appeared my dispatch 
had not been delivered. The maid at the pensione reported the Signor and the 
Signora Inglese out. Deciding that my strategic stand was on the piazza, | tried to 
interest myself in the aspect and customs of the inhabitants. | saw many English 
and Americans crowd into the postoffice and issue joyously from it brandishing letters 
from home. A stalwart Saxon under the Ernest Hemingway influence in sunhelmet, 
white riding breeches, puttees and an open shirt shared the splendor of his manly 
virtue with the sky, the sea, the terrace and the attendant mountains. Finally | spied 
two familiar figures breathlessly chasing down some steps. Our reunion was joyful. 
After dinner we talked about Marianne Moore, the late editors of the Dial, and death. 
Late in the day a mellow sun shown out. The sea turned phosphorescent blue; the 
waves swished melodiously against the porous headlands. A brilliant young group 
went in bathing. By then, it was time to return to Naples. 


All night, the plumbing was rumorous in the hotel. Not even a featherbed, a 
quilt and a bathrobe stuffed over the washstand succeeded in muffling the soughing 
of the pipes. When morning came, | went to take in one of the chief sights of Naples, 
the museum; and found that one of the chief sights of the museum is the tablet 
advertising the price of admission. The Fascisti have raised it to twelve lire, justifying 
themselves with the sympathetic plea that since foreigners insist upon viewing the 
antiquities belonging to modern Italy as the inheritor of Rome, they ought to pay for 
the trouble they cause the Italian state. The museum contains a rare collection of 
Herculanean bronzes; but it also contains a ‘secret cabinet’, shrine of a natural 
brother of Cupid's, Eros Akrobatos; and | quite stupidly permitted myself to be 
inveigled into viewing the latter first. This was a great mistake, since Eros Akrobatos, 
an agile little fellow, and good enough in his place, is perfectly unconscious of the 
fitness of things. He follows you out into the museum and grins at you between the 
statues; and, alas!, | found the fool posing amid the very uplifted rhythms and gestures 
of the Augustan Age. 


On the train to Rome, a soldier with a gun on his hip strode up and down in 
the corridor, spying for feet cushioning themselves on second-class green plush. All 
Italian expresses, it seems, are equipped with soldiers for the protection of the 
upholstery. The price of rubbing one's feet on the seats in the first class is said to be 
one hundred lire. In the second, it is fifty lire. In the third class, it is more reasonable; 
as low as ten lire. But then, the benches there are wooden. 

An inferno of taxi-squawks and street train gonging invaded my first bedroom in 
Rome. The second abutted on a secret stairway down which the servants clattered 
at 5 A. M. The third gave on a court, and the rattling of breakfast dishes began 
betimes. At the American dinner party the conversation ran steadily on Mussolini. 
The guests warmed their hands on him, praising the benefits of his rule and the wisdom 
of his foreign policy. To my query whether he was mad enough to contemplate war 
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with one of the only two European nations possessing a genius for it (the other one 
eee comeny: oe Hees that Mussolini sincerely desired peace with France, 
s ‘Probably make war on Jugoslavia. But she is France's ally!" | said. 

@ conversation then turned into a discussion of the question whether his mistress 
was a certain Marchesa or a certain Englishwoman; and many little anecdotes illust- 
rated the charm of his personality. The earnest lady connected with the American 
Academy drew me aside and explained to me that Italy had originally been called 
“the Roman Empire'’. Later due to liberalism and parliamentarism, she had fallen 
into decay. During the 19th century she had had no nationalism, as the other nations 
had. Now, thanks to Mussolini, she had it. All the trains arrived on time; all school 
children rich and poor with one accord give the Fascisti salute; and even the smaller 
towns had electrical illumination. The Italians were once more commencing to respect 
themselves and reach out for their former possessions, Nice, Savoy, the French 
colonies in North Africa, and the paintings in the Louvre. 

In Pisa, the Germans in the next hotelroom talked all night. In Florence, the 
Americans next door played bridge till one and washed their underclothes thereafter. 
In Venice, the room was perfect, the hotel was silent. But they commence ringing 
souls out of Purgatory from the Campanile at six. And the sins of Venice were as 
scarlet. 

Nonetheless, despite the Fascisti, the American colony, and other modern 
conveniences, | was not disappointed. Italy is still generous of the feeling of the 
renaissance. 

The Italian Renaissance? 

Certainly not! That, is long since finished, and who cares about it any longer? 
There is another new birth, not yet finished. This is the American Renaissance. And 
Italy now affirms it. 


For, in Rome, they have the sovereign art of speaking through water. The Roman 
Forum is a cellar cleared for the erection of a giant office building and left. half 
full of rubbish. But the fountains of the high-fallutin’ town are eloquent. Paris and 
~ Versailles may have more pompous jets; broad and crystalline umbrellas of water in 
the Place de la Concorde, and proud liquid lillies spattering diamonds in the mirrors 
of the Bourbon Park. But in grandiose, solemn, lapidary Rome the well-springs have 
the forms of sermons from stones and divine poems. No other city makes so spiritual 
an expression of their serviceable gush. 

lt has water abundantly and purely all the hot summer. The melting snows on the 
Appenines pour it cold over the ancient aqueducts; and the Baroque spirit seized 
upon the sparkling fluid as a special medium. It knew the identity of the psychic and 
the physical; and like the Gothic before it and the subsequent Romantic period, it 
felt all things in movement, liquification, ecsta’ic flight. It saw matter fiercely breaking 
its form, and spirit joyfully dissolving its solid prison to unite with the infinite lover, 
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creator, bridegroom. And twist- 
ing columns racing heavenward, 
and sunbursts and radiant 
pearly shells, and highly polish- 
ed marbles of saints almost 
fusing in excitement, could not 
present the post-Renaissance 
soul as close an image of its 
experience as profusely spilling 
water. This, was material and 
current like a spirit, visible and 
mysterious as wind. Hence, all 
over its capital, the Baroque 
left its best songs of the force 
of life springing everlastingly 
from the earth and becoming 
spirit, its happier expressions of 
spiritual ascent in laughter, 
music, prayer and transport, in 
the shapes of fountains. 

Thus, spiralling bronze and 
marble, and restless architect- 
ure pass into the ecstasy of 
water; and water exhibits every 
aspect of transport. There is 
peacefulness, self-sufficiency, floweriness in the pool at the foot of the Spanish Steps, 
quiet amid its earthly leaves. There is contemplation, sky-mirroring, meandering, in 
triple cups of the dreaming spring in the Borghese Gardens. Steadiness and state- 
liness. of energy speak from the spacious basin of the Aqua Paola. Water spouts 
wittily, puckishing about the Triton in the Piazza Barberina; comically, irresponsibly 
from ‘the dolphin in the arms of the savage in the Piazza Navona; thunderously, 
prophetically, overwhelmingly about the chariot of the god of the Trevi Fountain. 
And in St. Peter's Place, it leaps in dazzling, jubilating shafts into the universe, and 
returns, all tenderness, bounty and devotion to the earth. 

And in the American student wandering from fountain to fountain, the sense 
of the conformity of this brilliant characterization of life with his own young experience 
calls up with a sense of blessing. The mental eye instinctively glances across to the 
transatlantic soil where these bright wonders sprang. And the distant prospect glows 
with witness of the print of benignant feet. 

Then, at Pisa, on the verge of the city, they have the lustrous apartment of a 
lady. It is carpeted with green turf sprinkled with anaemones. The walls are gilt on 
the city side, purplish to the north where the mountains of Carrara form them, 
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silver blue to the west where they are maritime. A weightless sky, softly fleeced, 
provides the ceiling. The casket and coffer, the cylindrical leaning clock and the 
curtained bed are made of shimmering marble discreetly inlaid with squares and 
lozenges of porphyry and other colored stones; simple white marble cut and piled 
in the severe Romanesque manner, but handled with a fantasy, a playfulness, becoming 
the happy occasion. Strolling about and sitting on the marble ledges, you become 
aware of the particular lady the builders courted. For the jewel box of a Baptistry, 
resembling a chased and foliated crown; the light, tent-like shrine with its slender 
pillars, gentle apses, tiny galleries; the pure and amusing belfry; the secret bed where 
sleep was blessed until the dawn of glory, are only too evidently baubles intended 
to please, cajole and bind a coy, fastidious guest. Or, mirrors, made to reflect and 
hold the timid smile she granted to her favorites. And the mirrors hold it, still. 

At first, one infers her person from her smile. One guesses her youth and prob- 
able childlikeness and capriciousity. The furniture reveals her juniority to her great 
relative of Chartres. At Chartres, the mother-lap, Natura Naturans, was joyful, too: her 
representative, an equally radiant divinity. Still, she was a maturer woman; not to be 
won with toys, even the most miraculous, but with ceremonies and harps and intellectual 
things. Before all, she was 
queen, and aloof. This one, of 
the Pisan close, was evidently 
not only a great lady, a chatel- 
aine, and almost a citizen, but a 
simple girl, a child descended 
from the gods of Greece. Gaz- 
ing at these eight white delicate 
piles one readily fancies her 
carrying her snowy little baby 
through the humble streets of 
the town; smiling at a jest; in- 
dulgent to a language of free- al 
men and traders without stately <7 1 fdaa> 
expressions of admiration. A 
virgin of the old republics, 
young with the early maturity 
of the south. 

Still she is not a fantasy. 
Those who perhaps saw her face 
and figure most clearly, men 
like Giovanni Pisano and the 
edificers of her chamber by the 
Mediterranean, here had long 
ago shut their eyes; it is even 
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said she no longer inhabits her apartment. Yet, suddenly, as some church-procession 
issues with banners and salvation from the cathedral doorway, or a little couple 
bring their infant for baptism, and stand with lighted immemorial tapers by the Fount, 
or the Yankee tourists wander with eyes upturned to the symbols of the gladness 
of life, her form grows distinctly visible, slender and delicate and radiant, in her 
peplus of white wool. And the experience is electrical. Immediately one perceives 
that Henry Adams didn't in the least know what he was talking about when he 
declared ‘An American Virgin would never dare command; an American Venus 
would never dare exist.'' For her forms are familiar, stirring a depth to blindly groping 
and surmising life, releasing feeling to its native pastures. Something of America, 
lies upon the youthful contours of this virgin of Magna Graeca, and a trading state. 
Behind them, summer country corners and springtime city vistas magical in colored 
light confirm her recent passage. And a joyous sense of favoritism, of human birth 
in bliss, and dandling at the breast of a fond nature, wells responsively, appreciatively 
toward the lights. And a confidence appears, and smiles. 


These affirmations of the American Renaissance may be open to challenges, con- 
veyed as they are by peripheral expressions of Italian Renaissance; a seventeenth 
and a fourteenth century medium. That of Massacio's slender fresco of Adam and 
Eve Driven from Paradise, in the church of the Carmine in Florence, is unquestionably 
direct. Here, the bourgeoning epoch itself speaks. The fresco is one of the earliest 
and most rhythmical examples of those pictorial unifications in which the Italian 
renaissance triumphed. It actually introduced modelling; it set the grand figures of 
our first parents moving dynamically through space and atmosphere; and the force 
of life which it conveys, simply but quite as purely as any of its complex and colossal 
posterity in Florence and the Sistine Chapel, is more than friendly to our powers. Ap- 
proach these shapes, like cries or surging motions—and come to them if you can 
contrive to do so, in the familiar state of depression and discomfort accompanying 
self-occupation, the intellectual sense of innumerable inner and outer conflicts. And 
quite suddenly, and quite wonderingly, you will find your feeling objectified in the 
figures of this infinite Adam burying his face in his hands, and bowing his back be- 
neath the wrath of God; and this progenitive Eve whose sex is pain, whose one hand 
clutches ripening breasts, while the other defends a swelling womb. What you felt 
is no longer personal. The naive feelings of peace forever lost and a perfect universe 
in fragments, of fatality of desire and death in the world, declare themselves, though 
these two figures together in their banishment, anything but singular; and the part 
of the race, at least its ingenuous members. And cheerfully you grasp the significance 
of the sinewy leg of Adam, curving from the lower left corner with an elemental 
propulsion to be exhausted in no mean journeyings; and good for a thousand, thous- 
and years. Spontaneity of movement is registered there. And consciousness of pain, 
endless labor and inevitable death are evidently but the price of the godlike vigor 
in Adam's foot. The angel drives the pair from the narrow portal. Still the going is 
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incontestibly original in the limbs, the couple so solidly planted upon the iron road. 
God drives and man wills; the two forces are correlative; and behind the duality of 
God and man, Paradise and the earth a single principle glimmers forth through the 
unity of the picture. You are swept into the presence of the Promethean idea identi- 
fying God and man, identifying man's fire as God. The broadly touching drama of 
the draught of breath in toil and pain before us, reveals itself merely the picture of 
the state of advancing world-consciousness, consequent in the feeling of opposition 
in things, and rising objective pressure and desire. This Adam is merely sapient man, 
knowing himself the loved child of nature, and still pursued by and bitterly in conflict 
with her; recognizing himself part the play toy of forces, and part his own saviour, 
ignorant and guilty; responsible and helpless; restlessly ambitious and subject to 
deteat; infinite in desire and condemned to extinction. And what he represents is 
but the mystery of incarnation, of the nervous body of man, and his experience and 
conscious surge toward godhead. 

The Promethean thought is ever germane to upswinging times. Creative respon- 
siveness to its expression is the very sign of youth. 


Venice is the final affirmant. The life of the city has long since quit its rosy shell, 
leaving it to "“hotelkeepers and dead fish’; and the tourist trade has made the 
curious atoll more tawdry than a Coney Island built of canvas, lathe; plaster and 
portable tin houses. Venice is a galvanic mummy. Calcium lights turn the lagoon by 
night into moving-picture day. At least two serenatas vociferate around the port at 
evening, and a bogus moon is hoisted aloft by the Electric Company. San Marco's, 
the Palace and the Library, the Piazzetta with its victory columns stand so many gaudy 
freaks, pitiable in degradation. The Campanile is plainly a speculative restoration. 
Not even the pigeons in the great dance hall of the Piazza, manage to conceal the 
fraud in their red eyes. 

They do such things more brutally in Europe. And finding the worse-than-Amer- 
ics is to be reconciled to its own worst, and ready for the best of it. 
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Plotting the Depth of Water 


Down by the river on cool nights, the moon a pastiche for dreaming, 
He walked in the valley and thought, his lips humming 

An iron forged tune and a lost one. Over the mountains the dark clouds 
Eyed the depth of the water. The West he saw was a door 

Not opened in many years, not painted since Indians scarred it. 

He walked like a lost man dreaming. ‘Dear father, 

What was it you said when dying? 

The river's the true bed always, the kind inelegant earth bed?" 

He thought of the city under 

The bottoms of skies and low falling mountains. 

The city, the raped bird of hunger 

Preying on men like wind on torn sails. 


Far to the westward the marred clouds 

Gathered in troops, consulting 

The bend of the wind, to find there 

Houses of stones and temples of thought turned blue 

By the walking of ghosts and the whispering white of their voices. 
He lost himself in their breathing, could see the West storm and widen 
To eat up the East like a spoonful of physic, to drink of the river 
Like old men sucking their fingers. Behind him the city was sunken 
And soaked in its sleep and still crying. Below him the river 
Soughed in its ancient mud meadow. "Dear father, 

What was it you said when dying?" 


Far to the westward the white earth 

Closed like a worn book at midnight. 

Below him the river was moving, singing, sighing. 

He stopped in his tracks and looked up the windless blue meadows of night. 
“Dear father, what was it you said when dying." 


And the river moistened his sore tongue, 
The far West soughed on his heart. 


ALBERT EDWARD CLEMENTS 


ANGNA ENTERS: Ikon-Byzantine, a linoleum cut. 
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On "Abstract" Dance 


Angna Enters 


C1 A belief most strange to me is the odium which attaches to the painting, music, 
dance contained of an apparent literary aspect. The argument is that the purity of 
the art form is necessarily defiled by the presence of literature. That is, the “pure 
form" of a painting is believed to be corrupted by the presence of a recognizable 
"story" element. If the painting is truly ‘‘abstract'’ you can not, must not, recognize 
anything in it save form that is "pure," "significant," or abstract." In other words, 
the belief is that painting is painting, and literature is literature. 

The truth is in such a belief, but not all of the truth. Otherwise, how are we to 
account for Daumier, Hogarth, El Greco, Goya and others among the painters, or for 
Bizet, Wagner, Stravinsky, Schoenberg among the composers. Literature and a good 
deal else are very much part of their painting and music. Is it really possible to say with 
a straight face that El Greco was not a pure" painter because of the recognizable 
religio-mystical literature (and other less pure things) in his painting, or to excommuni- 
cate Daumier and Goya because of their satiric and demoniac essays, or to wave 
Wagner, Stravinsky and Schoenberg aside because of the stories they use? Is it not 
possible that the satire, emotion, wit, passion and mysticism of these various artists 
were part of that creative leaven which made each one of them his own form? 

It does seem to me that pure, abstract, significant form is in itself a definite 
literary idea. We say of a certain painting that it is ‘'abstract''—say a composition 
by Cezanne of a landscape. The primary point made is that Cezanne ‘'saw"’ the land- 
scape, saw it directly, for the first time, as is, unadorned by literary allusion. Saw it, 
if you like, in terms of a cube, etc. Yet he nevertheless represented the landscape. 
Not as Millet, Poussin or Courbet represented it—nevertheless he represented a land- 
scape. A landscape was his point of departure, even though he did not copy it lit- 
erally, or in arbitrarily selected terms of light, shade and focus, as a camera might, 
wistfully as a Whistler might, or sentimentally as a Millet might. 

Cezanne's departure was what we now rather loosely define as an abstraction of 
the landscape. Now I shall not bother to consider whether the landscape or Cezanne's 
abstraction came first; that is, whether Cezanne arranged the landscape according to 
his abstraction, or derived the abstraction (the abstraction that was—it would seem— 
waiting for any painter to come along to make him Cezanne) from the landscape. (It 
would be interesting to learn why, abstraction perching on all the hillsides of Christen- 
dom for all to behold, there are never two Cezannes or two El Grecos.) | merely 
say that if his abstraction was "'true,'' the landscape must have been in that truth, in 
that abstraction. 

The fact that when he was done the landscape was still recognizable as a land- 
scape did not remove his painting from the realm of abstraction. The recognizable 
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content, in other words, did not affect the abstract truth of Cezanne's painting. There 
is a good deal of literature too in El Greco's painting, and yet, rather belatedly, we 
have decided that his painting is abstract. There are indeed several kinds of abstrac- 
tion in El Greco's painting—the story, the religious, the visionary, the actual painting- 
form shaped as an instrument of expression by these—but they are miraculously fused 
in a unified spirit, itself an abstraction of physical and metaphysical experience. 

Primitive dancing, for example, is an abstraction of primitive experience, whether 
with bulls or snakes or eagles as symbols, whether with motifs arising from fertility of 
soil rituals, which grew from man's warfare with the natural elements or his own fears 
or those of his enemies. The savage bedecks himself with eagle's plumage, he moves 
as he saw the eagle move, but he does not become the eagle. Actually, he gives his 
eagle-abstraction man's thought and emotional processes. The eagle may represent 
courage to man, but the eagle itself is courage, and unaware of that courage as an 
abstraction. It is something the eagle can not abstract from himself. What the sav- 
age does is to make the eagle a man-eagle, make him move as man thinks the eagle 
moves, and behave as he thinks the eagle would behave if the eagle were man. His 
abstraction is literature. 

And no less literature is the abstract painting even when the abstract painting is 
devoid of recognizable or likeness content. To say that a painting is an impersonal 
abstraction is to say that the painter is a physical neuter. The actual painting, music 
or dance composition may, when created, stand on its own, irrespective of its maker, 
but it must come from a maker who has flesh and blood. The abstraction must come 
from the artist's individual or collective-individual experience, whether it is what is 
called conscious or unconscious experience. Each artist begins fresh with the world, 
makes it his, but the world is there to begin with. And his every abstraction comes 
out of man's world, which world is in his abstraction. Trees and waves do not paint 
man—save as physical and, if you like, metaphysical influences; in that sense man 
possibly is an abstraction created by what we call nature, plus man. But man does 
paint trees and waves and man—their essential form which he says are the actual, 
the integral trees, waves and man. But what he paints is literature, especially when 
he avoids what he regards as literature. It may be abstract or surrealistic literature, 
but content, no matter how non-literal or visionary or obscure, is in that painting, 
literary, music, or dance-form. 

Another thing: the artist may plumb the secret places of man's worlds for abstract 
truths, but if he is an artist he does not keep his discoveries secret, or his discovered 
truths to himself. He does not say, as do certain of our official abstractionists when 
asked for the meanings of their abstract messages, "No one can understand me but 
myself." That, too, is "literature." 


They Were Not Kind 
Mark Schorer 


C1 | met Marfia and Mary in the same week, and | thought from the first that they 
were as different as their names. After | left her that first afternoon, pictures of 
Marfia kept coming up before me, and | would see her again walking up the street 
with her long bold steps, swinging her arms at her side. | remembered her large 
mouth, atrociously red, and the way she laughed. Then later that week, | kept con- 
trasting her with Mary, remembering Mary as she sat across from me in her sitting 
room, her head always lowered a little, her gray eyes hurt and frightened. She was 
plain and timid, almost homely sometimes, but you only needed to see her eyes to 
know that she had suffered. 

| came to know them. Marfia impressed me because she was brazen. She 
laughed people down if they were too much for her, or looked at them with a supreme 
and withering contempt. If in argument, say, she was defeated, she burst out in her 
raucous laughter, and it was easy to know that what she meant was, "God, you are 
the ass | thought you!'' Or she would suddenly ignore the one with whom she had 
been talking, and that was even more disconcerting than the laughter. When | told 
her that | loved her, she looked at me queerly through her narrow eyes, and, after a 
moment's silence in which she seemed to debate the advisability of recognizing my 
love, she said, "That's nice. I'm glad. You're sweet, Jerry.'' A most unsatisfactory 
response, | thought, but something of the kind | had expected. 

Mary invited me to tea one day and we talked about a lyric she had written. All 
the time her head was lowered a little, her timid, frightened eyes shifted from the 
floor to the pictures on the wall and to her hands in her lap, but never did they look 
directly at me. From her attitude, | thought it plain that she pitied herself, softly, 
tenderly, mutely, but | was so positive that she had endured unusual pain that | felt 
all her self-pity justified. And when she began to tell me bits out of her life, and from 
the fragments | could piece the whole sorrowful thing together, | pitied her, too. | 
wanted then to go to her and take her in my arms and speak softly to her, | wanted 
to show her that | was strong enough for both of us, wanted to assure her of that. 
Even without doing it, | felt like her protector. 

So it happened that | rather fell in love with them both, sort of in love, | told 
myself, not intensely, terribly, but in a mild, tempered way that was comfortable. 
They began to occupy all of my thoughts, all of my time, and in a little while | found 
my life a moving circle in whose center these two women stood. Without the passage 
of many days, | found myself anxious to hear the harsh laughter of Marfia, the gentle, 
timid talk of Mary, and the more | saw of them, the more clearly | saw how com- 
pletely different they were. Instinctively, perhaps, | knew that they must never meet. 

But they did. | was walking with Marfia one day and at a corner we almost col- 
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lided with Mary. e 

"Oh! Hello, Jerome," she said, softly. 

"Hello, Mary. This is Marfia Carewe—Mary Landor." 

“How do you do?" 

“How do you do?" 

| stood by, watching them anxiously. They smile and nod, but their words are 
like chameleons; they hate each other already, | told myself. Mary seemed to grow 
smaller and smaller before Marfia, the fright in her eyes increased and she looked 
now plainer than ever before. Marfia laughed at something and drew herself up. 
They were saying things to each other, but | did not hear. | was wishing that they 
had not met, that one or the other would say good-bye. And just as that moment 
Mary did, said good-bye as she shot a furtive, fearful glance at me. Then she walked 
past us and hurried away. 

Once more Marfia laughed, boldly, the harsh laughter going in quick pursuit of 
Mary. We went on up the street. ‘'Her hang-dog look irritates me,'' said Marfia. 

“Her life hasn't been easy." 

"Tripe! Has mine? I'm every bit as sensitive as she is! Oh, of course you won't 
believe it, but | am! But | don't run around looking as though I'd just robbed a bank!" 

"No, you don't,"' | agreed. 

Later she said, "Arrogance, my dear. Arrogance is almost everything!" 

| tried to show her how much Mary had suffered, but Martia was not moved, 
would have none of it. She only laughed. Then | told her something that | had 
promised Mary | would never tell, | told it in a sort of desperate defense of her. And 
then, curiously enough, Marfia did not laugh. 

When | met Mary again, she said, ''You like her, don't you?" 

3s ¥O8er2 

"When | saw her | knew it, and | said, 'Here is my enemy, a sensuous woman. 
This is attraction, this is what men want.’ And | hated her." 

"| know." 

"And she hates me." 

"Not hates, Mary..." 

"What did she say?" 

Now | must defend Marfia, as before | had defended Mary. "You look as though 
you'd robbed a bank. That's what she said.” 

"Oh, dear! Oh, dear!" she cried, and stood there pitifully turning the ring on 
her finger. Then she went quickly across the room to a mirror and looked at her face. 
"Yes—and, no!"' she said. 

Shortly after that | got two notes. | knew then that they had met again, this 
time without me, and | could imagine the meeting. Mary going to Marfia and, in 
her slightly dramatic way, saying, "You have shown me myself, and | love you for it. 
Yes! But | didn't look as though | had robbed a bank. No! | looked as though a 


bank had been taken from me! Nevertheless, you have shown me, and | am no longer 
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like that. You have made me happy—and free. Look at my eyes! | scorn the old 
me! I scorn the one with the faggots on her back! | scorn her!" 

And then Marfia saying, suddenly more soft, more gentle than was like her, "My 
dear, you have suffered. | was wrong. You have suffered. Jerry told me about the 
man... the man you asked to...’ and so on. 

| knew from the notes that something like that must have happened. The one 
from Marfia said only this: 

You have put me in a very ridiculous position by your gossip 
and | dislike ridiculous positions. We can't meet again.—M. 

The other note, Mary's, said this: 

You repeated what | told you in strictest confidence. Oh, 
Jerome, how could you? And how could | ever be honest and free 
with you again. | couldn't, Jerome.—Mary. 

But the real blow came when | met them on the street one day, walking along 
arm in arm, laughing, chatting softly, walking by without seeing me. Only now Marfia 
walked with less defiance, and Mary's mouth was painted red and her free arm swung 
boldly at her side. | stood there looking after them, astounded and alone. | am still 
rather alone. They are great friends. 

No, they were not kind to me. 


DEATH AND LITTLE FISHES 


Death is a dryrot in grottoes of San Juan. 
Unwarily, becoming contaminated 

By propinquity, | came away unmanned 

(And lose my manhood nightly: 

Coming more easily with practice.) 

The fodder of my bones is taken from awareness: 
It starches the white ribs of skeleton 

And out of flesh the flower of corruption grows 
To sear the brain. Bastards, all of them, 

The results of poetry through hours 

Of bolstered esteem and regret. 

If we damn the desert the deluge flows, 

And the fish that swim that sea 

Are of neither this land nor any other. 


NORMAN MACLEOD 
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ARNOLD HOFFMANN II 


Off Riverside Drive 
A Linoleum Cut 


A Nete on the Materials in Architecture 


Paul Goodman 


(J My brother touches a fine idea when he insists he desires to build houses only for 
habitation. That is, he pictures them,—a room, for instance,—full of people engaged 
in life. This is so unlike the architecture indicated in the drawings of Le Corbusier, 
always bare of people, except perhaps to give scale to the building itself; for his 
buildings are to be looked at in themselves. 

This does not mean, however, that my brother is engaged in a less abstract or 
less transcendental art. It is a different art, with different materials. (An art, and its 
rules, are determined by the materials to be arranged—recta ratio factibilium: the 
correct arrangement according to the things to be made). What he is arranging is 
not concrete and steel like Le Corbusier; nor, on the other hand, concrete and steel 
for people, like the 'functionalists" so-called, who are therefore not artists but a kind 
of servant-engineers; but concrete and steel and people. The arrangement is as little 
designed for their personal comfort as can be, except in so far as this is a fitting part 
of a seemly whole: a House-Lived-In. From the practical aspect, a difficult art in- 
deed! For families and bachelors, untidy, irregular, are very intractable materials. 
An efficient family in an appropriate house, with everything well ordered and har- 
monious, full of proportions, is a very beautiful thing,—the twentieth century beauty 
of a Dutch kitchen. But when people are sloppy and throw things around and put 
furniture in the wrong place, it is not so good. . . . On the other hand, a certain warmth 
and humanity is given to the art by the very “'homelikeness'' of it, which we others can 
never get to. 

How was the Parthenon conceived? Did the architect plan it (for his private 
purposes and ad maj. Dei glor.) as thronged about with chariots, people, blue cloth 
in the sunlight, and laughing boys on Athene's Day, as on the frieze? Or rather, 
severely by itself, as a silhouette on the acropolis, a nexus of such carefully thought 
forms, harmonizing with the other buildings? Surely both ways. It was both a political 
and an "inhuman" work of art. 

It would be interesting to understand the truth in this respect about all works of 
art—and would also assist critical appraisal, for we should know what to criticize. 
Dickens, it is plausible, wrote his novels not in themselves, but rather as novels-being- 
read. English fireside plus family plus Dickensian humor: this was his creation-object, 
a not-bad picture, worth creating—if it is not literature, then it is some other art)— 
not so fine, in my opinion, as some of his merely print-and-paper situations. 

Homer, it seems to me, was one of the "coldest" of artists in this respect. (And 
in the Iliad more so than in the Odyssey.) What he loved was to make his heroes act, 
and be noble. Despite the conditions of minstrelsy that attended the very beginnings 
of the collation of the Iliad, we do not get the impression, from the final product, that 
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an audience was to thrill, or be uplifted—yet it is so full of nobility and pathos. 

Architecture has come to be known as "the social art." Now this is not so much 
because it is made by men and, more or less non-essentially, for their appreciation; 
for this is true of all arts. But rather in the way that | have indicated above: that 
architecture is, in a sense, made with men, of their lives. And | need not more than 
mention the great social outlay of wealth that goes into a building, its conspicuous- 
ness in the middle of a city, and its being a house, or theatre, or senate. In studying 
the history of architecture, particularly of buildings that are in ruins, or no longer in 
use, that are rather monuments than buildings, we are really studying the history of a 
kind of abstract Sculpture. The art consists in the arranging of stones according to a 
pattern. The plan we investigate rather for its proportions than as an element in an 
activity. . . . But for a modern building, in use, the same criteria are not adequate, 
for it is a different art. The comings and goings of people in the corridors and their 
lounging in the rooms is an integral part of the work of art, and the plan must be 
judged in its relation to this Whole. Thus, rather than sculpture, architecture becomes 
a kind of Choreography. 

It has been said that Notre Dame de Paris is cold and gloomy; but as soon as an 
organ sounds, however faintly thru it, it becomes a church. 

Now the realization by architects of this "social" nature of their art (not—remem- 
ber—what is ordinarily called social) involves at least two great dangers. The first is 
that, understanding that the good state of mind of the occupant is a part of his 
creation, the architect altogether loses sight of the whole and devotes himself to 
titillation of the curious aesthetics of the client, forgetting that after all, he is building 
a house. Thus houses are constructed in Tudor, Renaissance and other such intimate 
styles, and are called Hanover Arms and Cheshire Gables. 

But the second is a more manly blunder; and it is that, appalled by the scope of 
his new problem, for it is both political and sculptural, mechanical and choreographic, 
the architect gives up the art altogether and devotes himself to shelter-engineering. 
As | have said elsewhere ("A Rationalistic Architecture," The Symposium, III, 3, p. 
286), “Functionalism, as at present practiced by architects, is either an artistic style 
or a sociology. As a style it is the insight of several great architects into what actually 
does please the aesthetic sense. As a sociology it is the desire of several humanitarian 
builders to exploit the machine and build cheap dwellings for the poor.” 
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portrait 


his voluntary words 
carve figurines 
on his involuntary dreams 


he considers an intrepid mist 
where forms plunge 
and lunge 
and fret 
undefined 


where continuous stones 
groan 

and form shapes 

that rise uncut 

where eyes stare 

in a misty haze 

of days 


and plunge 
and lunge 
and fret 


as words 
carve figurines 
on dreams 


JAMES HENRY SULLIVAN 


QUICKSILVER 


Quicksilver, slender in a tube, 


Which slightest breath contracts, expands, 


Is like the best within himself 

One seldom sees or understands 
Until the tube is shattered, drained, 
And silver scuttles from his hands. 


W. H. GERRY 


TRAVELLER 


There never was a train went past 
Below me in the hollow 

But made me want to look my last 
Upon this place, and follow. 


There never was a bird flew by 
To southward or to north 

Whose soaring did not make me cry 
With longing, to fare forth. 


Trains puff and pass the livelong day, 
Birds fly, by Spring and Fall, 
While | progress from clay to clay 
Behind a garden wall. 


GERVAISE BUTLER 


routine 


there is yesterday 

over in the corner 
tipped up on one side 
where midnight threw it 


in the morning there will be 

a paper hoop to jump through 
with underclothes and bedclothes 
on one side 
and the whole world on the other 


let's put our hats on 

hop over our coffee 

and run out into the street 
to make our living 


JAMES HENRY SULLIVAN 
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The Young Composers’ Group 
Arthur V. Berger 


[ More than a decade has passed since that band of youthful Parisians burst upon 
the scene armed with childlike morsels, echoes of the music hall, satiric pieces to amuse 
and startle, but most of all, to arouse the monde from a lethargy that had prevailed 
since the earliest reverberations of political conflict. It was the day after Armistice 
Day, 1919. Wanting the price of a concert hall, they had borrowed an out-of-the-way 
atelier where only a limited crowd could be accommodated. No matter. The luminati 
had heard. There was a general susurration in the days following; then came a news- 
paper article informing the young musicians that they were the ‘Groupe des Six,'’ heir 
to the Russian Five (it was not until then, M. Milhaud informs us, that they had thought 
of themselves as a "group" at all). The names of Cocteau and Satie were identified 
with them, the former as literary prophet, the latter as musical demigod. The music 
world was convinced that it was witnessing something distinctly “'new.'' There was 
much propaganda and ballyhoo. Musical France was indeed awakened. 

Today we have in our own country a group of talented young creators who made 
a bid for recognition at the New School on January 15. That the Young Composers’ 
Group, as they call themselves, should be associated in our minds with the Six is 
natural. We must not, however, overestimate their kinship. In reality there is a con- 
siderable gulf between them. For while the Six-men, if only for a time, were sufficient- 
ly united in musical inclination to be regarded as a group in retrospect had they never 
been designated as such, the present youngsters in their relationships one to the other 
are musical individuals. In fact, were they not brought together by Aaron Copland, 
1 dare say they might not today be known to us as a group. 

The French upstarts, however one might question their sincerity, held ideals in 
common. They wrote works in collaboration, as in the case of “Les Mariees de la 
Tour Eiffel." "Granted it was not long before they drifted in their respective directions; 
yet, for a while at least, despite differences in temperament, they all made music that 
was ‘naughty,’ that poked fun at impressionism, .music that was of a unique brand.” 
Not so with our tyros. They are convinced—or so their music would indicate—that 
only as individuals, imposing upon themselves no premeditated theories and springing 
naturally from the past, can they hope to contribute artistically to American culture. 
On the one hand is Jerome Moross, a disciple of Ives and Varese, with a proclivity 
for massive effects, tonal blocks, and programmatic suggestion; on the other, Vivian 
Fine, a veritable musical abstractionist, who achieves with a Schoenbergian fabric ut- 
most refinement and perspicuity. We have Bernard Herrmann, devout Schonbergian, 
placing a premium on instrumental craft, and Israel Citkowitz, typical of the op- 
positionist to the Schonberg regime, concerning himself with little of this, but mainly 
with pure musical values; we have the singularly fluent Henry Brant, academic and 
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objectively inclined, and Lehman Engel with his predilection for the phantasmagoric, 
for music of tense subjective feeling; we have Elie Siegmeister, attaining a more 
derivative technic, and Irwin Heilner striving to be 'modernistic."’ 

There need be no fear, among such a heterogeneous bunch, lest ideas be pooled 
and lots cast for the future of American music. Such might very well have been the 
case a decade ago; today composers know better. The Six-men discovered soon 
enough that they were concealing themselves from truth behind a rampart of meteoric 
concepts. Today novelty is no longer erected into a unique value. Groups and indi- 
viduals cease to proffer theories which are permitted to dominate the creative will 
without their having sprung from it. They realize, with Irving Babbitt, that "the most 
original thing one can do nowadays is to question the whole theory of originality.” 
Such humility is indeed the credo of the new purists (who are, incidentally, in the 
majority among the Group members). Stravinsky's was the rationale to end all 
rationales when, in 1919, with the completion of ''Pulcinella" (apres themes de Pergo- 
lese) he enunciated the neo-classic doctrine. A century of romanticism had been 
forced to its inevitable conclusion. The circle had been completed. True his work 
as a composer suffered irreparable damage. But his influence was great. Everywhere 
there is being made an effort to restore the balance between tradition and novelty. 
Composers in all quarters seek neo-classicism as an antidote to the chaotic complex- 
ities of expressionism (by which | do not mean dissonance, for this has long since 
justified itself). 

And so we find our embryo musicians nourished in an atmosphere of reaction, 
encountering circumstances, moreover, which differ much from those which attended 
the Six. Then the new Stravinsky had not yet spread his wings. Today his influence 
is disseminated among all parts. The new youth cannot escape it in one or another of 
its forms. To be traditional is in the very air—to abide longer with its musical for- 
bears, rather than be weaned at birth. Thus, even in the case of Messrs. Heilner and 
Moross, who have been referred to as being ''modernistic,"' does this hold true, for 
"modernistic'' they are, less in their own right, than because they manifest tendencies 
which have been linked with that term during the past decades. (| might point out, 
here, that "modernistic" in painting signifies about the same thing today as it did 
some twenty years back.) Heilner artd Moross have been influenced by Charles Ives, 
a unique American composer who sums up many of the outstanding post-impressionist 
tendencies, and who has been taken up by the Group as a "find" worthy of exploita- 
tion. With the present composers, the New England creator stands in a relationship 
parallel to that of Satie and the Six. It is significant to note, however, that while the 
Six-men en masse accepted Satie as a model for their musical expressions, only two of 
the present Group have done so with Ives. 

In general this is to be considered a healthly state of affairs. It will be interesting 
to observe what develops. In the music of Hindemith and, though recently less, of 
Copland we are conscious of a struggle. The elements of novelty and tradition are 
at war. Having accepted Stravinsky's reform, they recognized the fallacy, to wit, 
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that to regurgitate the musical past, or to disregard a century of musical progress 
is highly unnatural. They are striving to find the proper footing, and until this is ae 
their free expression will be hindered. Our new youth stand at a difficult musica 
juncture. Will they renew this struggle? If so, we may not expect much from them 
in the way of pure musical creation. If not, the possibilities are various. They might 
vouchsafe the new classicism. They might accept the important contributions of 
Schonberg. They might effect a synthesis of the two tendencies, or they might allow 
them to proceed side by side. 

But these are matters for the future. As an organization before the public today, 
presenting works of composers under twenty-five, the Young Composers’ Group per- 
forms the service, in common with numerous other guilds that have appeared sporad- 
ically—and disappeared equally so—during the past decade, of meeting the practical 
demands for the dissemination of new music in this country. Added significance at- 
taches to the present coterie since, according to present plans, new recruits will be 
sought from time to time from among the younger generation, while those in the 
Group who have passed the age limit will be dropped from the list, or will become 
part of an advisory board. Its activities, therefor, should never be subject to reaction- 
ary dictatorship. 

The inaugural concert | thought not typical of the best that has been produced 
among the Group members. However that may be, there was sufficient display of 
talent to assure me of their authenticity as a representative body of the future guard- 
ians of American musical progress. 


NOTE AFTER SUICIDE 


Not because | aged, or tired of life, 

or that a lover loved me not enough— 

not in flight from swelling shame; nor thus 

to free someone by spurious sacrifice; 

not that | wanted work, or wanted crumbs, 

nor that disease and pain crept through my limbs; 
nor to inquire beyond the quiet mist, 

or show proud lunacy, am | now dust. 

Life had no serf more keen than | to tread 
exciting paths, or silent ways whose hush 

was the fume of febrile songs. But now, the road 
is bare; in the hush sings only a croaking toad. 
For this alone did | arrange my flesh 

be dropped into the earth with lonely thud. 


HUBERT CREEKMORE 


EUGENE MORLEY 


Roofs 
A Wood Cut 


The Dance: A Critical Review 


A. Lehman Engel 


[1] One of the first dance recitals of the current season, and one of the most out- 
standing, was that of Martha Graham. Her phenomenal artistic rise in the past 
several seasons had led one to believe that she had reached a point higher than which, 
it was impossible to go. Her Mexican sojourn had led us to expect change in her 
work. Nobody, least of all Martha Graham, could predict the nature of the change. 
But in the first recital, one noted the differences over previous recitals. Here were 
new vitality, freshness, more point, even greater simplicity, less subjectivity with a 
more pronounced tendency toward universality. Here was also a new and quiet joy. 
Even the old dances had a new life. And the new ones! Consider the four “Dance 
Songs’ to music by Imre Weisshaus. They contained the essence of all of Martha 
Graham's achievements for a long and important period. For the present at least, 
they are a goal. In them, a very ancient past (a past beyond remembrance) breathes 
again—perhaps breathes for the first time. The ''Ceremonial"' is tinged with awe. We 
watch and wait. Life and living-color are diffused throughout the ‘Morning Song.” 
The human being smiles inwardly at herself in the “'Satiric Festival Song," and in the 
concluding "Song of Rapture,'' she turns again toward the beginning, toward the awe, 
the breathless, fearful-of-touching kind of ecstatic awe. The new designs are clear 
and concise, the element of drama is pointed, the moods are all-enveloping. 

One word must be said about the recent production of the ‘'Six Eleventh 
Century Miracle Plays,"’ which: Martha Graham directed and participated in. All of 
the plays were interesting historically; all of the costumes were beautiful; the scenery 
was unobtrusive, the music, quiet and lovely; choreography was logical; narrators were 
excellent and dancers adequate. Yet only three plays really lived: "Les Trois Rois," 
"The Lamentation of the Virgin Mary" and “'The Miraculous Birth and the Midwives.” 
Martha Graham threw away the entire weight of eight hundred years, and with the 
force of her genius she embued them with life. 

The most important newcomer of the season was Uday Shan-Kar with his com- 
pany of Hindu dancers and musicians. Shan-Kar attained to great popularity and 
deservedly so. He gave a good "'show."" Not a great many of his followers realized 
that fact. First of all, he has tremendous personality and charm. He has a fine body 
which he uses well. Because of the style of his dancing and of the closeness of its 
association with Hindu mythology, tradition and religion, details generally must pass 
either unnoticed or uncomprehended. The fact nevertheless remains that he afforded 
an excellent experience, pictorially, that in matters of stagecraft there was nothing to 
be desired, that costumes were among the most exquisite of their kind which New 
Yorkers have ever been privileged to see, and that the nine native musicians, with a 
score of unfamiliar instruments, provided constantly changing auditory sensations of 
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no small interest. 


Among other recitalists, chief satisfaction was derived from performances of 
Tina Flada, Harold Kreutzberg and Angna Enters. The buoyancy of style which Flada 
exhibits is perhaps that artist's greatest asset. And indeed, its importance cannot be 
overestimated. Kreutzberg's recitals introduced no real novelty. In his way, he is 
very satisfying. There is nothing very large about his work spiritually, but then he 
makes no extravagant claims in that direction. His finest works are at the same time 
his smallest. The long-familiar "Master of Ceremonies," "Angel of Annunciation” and 
"Three Mad Figures’ are still among his chief contributions. Angna Enters’ first 
recital was a treat. As in the case of Kreutzberg, some of her older compositions are 
among her best. The Madonnas, the Monk, Pique-Nique and Odalisque are always a 
delight. The new "Remembrance of Things Past''—a tour de force—was carried by 
the sheer strength of the dancer's personality. 

Only two other recitalists of major repute have appeared during the season: 
Frau Wigman (with group) and Escudero. The former was a distinct disappointment. 
Much of her dance-cycle "Der Weg" lacked clarity. And Wigman herself (strangely 
enough) lacked strength. The exposition (and recapitulation) entitled "Hymnus’ was 
the finest single section. It was direct, and choreographically consisted entirely and 
ingeniously of the development of a single theme. The lines and rhythms were vital and 
pure. But after ''Hymnus,"’ there was much to be deplored. ''Traumvoegel” and 
"Schatten" (which won much popular favor) could have been the concoctions of any 
of our movie-palace maestri. ''Pastorale’’ was banal and silly. 

Escudero is as he always was, and always will be. Remarkable he may be. His 
animalistic grace is a quality for boasting, but his lack of artistry (i.e., formalism) causes 
him to be repetitious and therefore tedious before an entire program has elapsed. 
It is rather to his loss that he is not one brilliant but small part of a variety program. 

The Dance Center's single new production, ''Tempo,"' was a disappointment. 
Herbert Kingsley's music was inadequate and Reginald Marsh's set was hardly con- 
ceived for the theatre. Gluck Sandor’s choreography was oppressive and lacked con- 
cision. The performers were the redeeming element. Jacques Cartier did much with 
an ungrateful role and made the scenario credible. Tashamira transcended the stuffi- 
ness which surrounded her and brought a welcome breath of life to the work. Felicia 
Sorel's chance of making much of her part was spoiled by repetitiousness. The Dance 
Center has done better by itself. 

Although there were recitals by Rosamund Birchby, Carola Goya, Ruth Page and 
Tamiris, these contained nothing sufficiently outstanding to warrant discussion here. 
However, a season which provides audiences with a Graham, a Shan-Kar, an Enters 
and a Kreutzberg can scarcely be said to have been found wanting. 
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The Stage This Quarter 


Gervaise Butler 


(J Katherine Cornell is a phenomenon for which the American theatre at any time 
should be grateful, but particularly so in the present dearth of native talent and 
dramatic initiative. However true it be that art is universal and does not permit of 
nationalism, nevertheless it is pleasant to realize that here is a fine artist who is also, 
without obtruding it, basically and emotionally an American. 

Miss Cornell has recently given the public two plays, the latter of which opened 
February 20th at the Belasco. Of the first ‘'Lucrece," little can be said. It seemed 
an extremely personal experience in the theatre, restricted to the appreciation of 
an audience grateful for its experiment in a world which has withdrawn into the halt 
light of the arts, unwilling to venture the bright shaft of complete illumination. 
Adapted from the French of Obey by Thornton Wilder, its writing was sufficient, if 
not brilliant; its story was familiar to readers of history, poetry and Shakespearean 
drama, but there it struck a tangent and became the work of twentieth century 
creators. Robert Edmond Jones did a set for it which brought all the icy marble 
majesty of antique Rome as its background. Martha Graham, herself without a peer 
in the modern dance, gave its characters physical movement which became poetry in 
action, and the two masked readers, to whom were given the majority of the play's 
lines, as the principal characters mimed for the most part, again proved to an ear- 
less world how beautiful is the human voice. The idea is not new. Stuart Walker used 
readers some years ago in "The Book of Job,'' but memory does not recall in any 
play so thrilling a voice as that of Miss Blanche Yurka, or in action such poignancy 
as Miss Cornell's doomed ''Lucrece.'" One who has seen such a play in the modern 
theatre is rich indeed. 

Alexander Woollcott once suggested that books should not be reviewed, in 
fairness to their merit, until they had been in print a year, preferably two. Perhaps 
Miss Cornell's “Alien Corn'' would be better criticized at that perspective. Certainly 
its opening week is too close for just estimate. Sidney Howard is responsible for several 
history-making plays of the past decade. He should be master of his craft, and yet, 
in this new work one feels a lack, an unevenness, which is disturbing. The story 
concerns one Elsa Brandt, Austrian by birth, a potentially great pianist whom fate 
has placed in the music department of Conway, a college for women in a small town 
west of Chicago. It involves a realization of her love for the town's leading citizen, 
the malice of his wife, the death of an instructor, who, loving Elsa, cannot release her 
to a wider world and the final determination that her music and its necessary study 
in her own Vienna demands the sacrifice of everything, even though in the end, only 
she realize how great is her talent. Here is the very stuff of drama and yet it lacked 
dimension. 


ARNOLD HOFFMANN Il 
Alone 


A Linoleum Cut 
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Premieres are a devastating experience. An actress and producer of Miss 
Cornell's caliber is in the same position as her Elsa—the world demands of her blood 
and fire and as yet, in this play, doesn't get it. 

Noel Coward has "Design for Living" on view at the Ethel Barrymore Theatre 
and oh, my sainted aunt, what living! There is some gossip to the effect that the 
recent terrestrial disturbances are due to the turning over in their graves of Miss 
Barrymore's ancestors. 

By now there should be no doubt in the minds of the English-speaking world, and 
possibly the Scandinavian, that Mr. Coward is a very bright young man indeed. 
Haven't we had "'Hay Fever," "The Vortex,’ numerous songs, skits and interludes, as 
well as "Private Lives" to prove that? Nay, haven't we even "Cavalcade," composed, 
as some one has waggishly remarked, like Queen Mary's hats, of stratum after stratum 
of British layer cake? 

All of which sounds a trifle carping—and it shouldn't. Any play which fills a 
theatre these days at eleven dollars a seat opening night should be taken to the bosom 
of Thespia's rather desperate admirers and soundly kissed. One would do that without 
reserve to Miss Fontanne, who is beautiful and adroitly skillful as the buffeted Gilda 
in the piece, and to Mr. Lunt, if the world were more tolerant, as the exuberant Otto, 
whose painting is so secondary, as one of “three people who love each other very 
much.'' Mr. Coward is, in his own rather dry manner, very good in the role of Leo, 
the third angle. 

Play writing must be after all a kind of conjuror's art—a now you see it, now you 
don't sort of business. Out of nothing, Mr. Coward's three acts, interpreted by him- 
self and the two most intriguing of our own stage luminaries, Miss Fontanne and Mr. 
Lunt, scintillate and crackle, glimmer and shine until one is dazzled into the belief 
that "this IS theatre." If only life weren't so terribly, terribly old hat to Mr. Coward! 
In the celestial green room, Sheridan and the youthful shade of the man who wrote 
"Candida" are very, very annoyed indeed. 

Prophets of antiquity must have had some trick method of justifying the oracle. 
Having said here that Miss Le Gallienne would "probably settle down to sterner 
stuff by Christmas,'' when she had announced her intention of doing "Alice In Won- 
derland” brings rather a blush to the cheek at the actual production. So mad is it and 
so merry and so Carroll and so Tenniel that one sits enthralled, hoping Alice will never 
grow back again to the right size and discover she is only a sleepy little girl in a great 
armchair. 

So successful is this latter day Alice that its magic is to be packed for shipping 
and shown about the country to, we fondly hope, appreciative audiences. Fourteenth 
Street will again be deserted, but what matter, if the Civic Repertory can recapture, 
if only for one night in each town, that taggle end of imagination we have lost in 
the struggle to see who can pile the most dollars on the most dollars. It remains to 
be seen if we can be taught to play again. 


It would be ungrateful, in closing, not to admit the pleasure given by Percival 
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Vivian's Shakespearean company at what was once the Jolson Theatre, Central Park 
South. Here is the source book of all English drama. To be sure there are not in the 
company any Sotherns or charming Marlowes, but the actors are more than ade- 
quate, seem to enjoy their work and as good Will himself said through Hamlet, "The 
play's the thing.” Why not a Shakespearean ring as well as a Wagnerian? The 
company has still nineteen productions to do this season, with our blessings, gratitude 
and hope for increased attendance. 


W. H. GERRY 
Eyes 
A Linoleum Cut 


Two Mid-winter Concerts 
Arthur V. Berger 


(0 The League of Composers carries its years lightly—too lightly, one would think, 
for an organization which represents the progressive interests of a musical public. On 
its tenth anniversary it persists in its youthful enthusiasms and, in spite of the recent 
advancements that have been made here in indigenous pursuit, continues to deceive 
itself with the spurious attempts of would-be nationalists such as were predominant in 
'23. Allegedly it remains the champion of the ‘debatable’ music of the day, but in 
actual practice its preferences are for the new music of a decade ago. 

Thus, when the League recapitulated on the occasion of its decennial with a 
program at the French Institute that was ‘to give a cross-section of the best con- 
temporary product'’ written for chamber combinations and presented during its 
regime, it was the choice of American works, as was to be expected, that proved 
most disappointing. Here was no panorama of the significant developments that 
have taken place in this country since 1923, but rather a handful of mediocre com- 
positions which, if they were hackneyed at their premieres, were doubly so on January 
8th. In place of Copland, Ives, Ruggles, and Varese, who had every claim to be 
represented, there were Marion Bauer, Louis Gruenberg, and Lazare Saminsky. (Ives, 
Ruggles and Varese, never having been played by the League, could not be looked 
for.) It was quite evident that different standards had been brought to bear in the 
choice of the European delegates, Bloch and Hindemith, who left little to be desired. 

Though comparisons of this sort are often odious, | must confess, the concert of 
the Pan-Americans on February 6th at Carnegie Chapter Hall, which had no such 
preconceived plan, | found more representative of native musical growth. Strictly 
speaking there is no comparison, since the functions of these two bodies, while they 
overlap, are quite distinct. The Pan-American Association has done its chief work 
in bringing to us the most important contributions of our country, while the League 
has performed an equal service—nor should this be overlooked in view of any dep- 
recations | have made—but in relation to European production. The fact to be noted 
here is that wherein the Pan-Americans have found sufficient material on this side of 
the Atlantic to maintain musically productive programs, the League, when it has re- 
course to the same store, fetches mainly mediocrity. 

Two fanfares, one by Mr. Gruenberg based on a theme from "Emperor Jones" 
which had been a huge success for Mr. O'Neill the previous afternoon at the Met, 
and one by Mr. Saminsky ushered in the festivities. The program continued with a 
harmless ‘Noel’ by Miss Bauer, recommended for high school glee club, and six songs 
from Hindemith's ''Das Marienleben.'' Mrs. MacLeish did well in her selection, omit- 
ting, as she did, the more prolix of the German's songs. The cycle contains many 
of Hindemith's most successful measures. The contributions of Messrs. Saminsky and 
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Gruenberg completed the first half of the lengthy program. The excerpt from the 
former's chamber opera, "Plague's Gagliarda,"" was very obviously done up in the 
“modernistic'' mode. In the "Creation," the composer of "Emperor Jones" re- 
vealed again that rare gift which he possesses of being able to talk endlessly without 
saying anything. After the intermission came Bloch's Quintet, asserting itself as more 
masterly than either of the American works. The Swiss composer, it should be noted, 
however, frequently ceases to be himself, and the plethora of richness resulting from 
the impact of French impressionism and his own intensely Hebraic feeling derogates 
appreciably from the unfied effect. 

The assisting artists, who maintained an unusually high level of perfection, in- 
cluded Harold Bauer, Vivian Fine, Richard Hale, Sandor Harmati, Ivan lvantzoff, 
Marie Montana, Alexander Smallens and others. 

The woodwind sextet of Richard Donovan, which opened the Pan-American pro- 
gram, is not a work which submits to criticism upon a single hearing. My impression 
was of a rather pedantic, sometimes wearisome, opus. Space precludes comment on 
each of the songs rendered by Judith Litante, which constituted the engaging part 
of the program. Suffice it to record here that | was introduced to three precious 
gems from the lves mine; that the combination in Ruggles’ ''Toys'’ of a nursery text 
and Schonbergian, often sentimental music seemed to me rather ludicrous; that Villa 
Lobos' "Song of the Charioteer'’ revealed more of the Brazilian's delicious effects; 
that Copland's "| Fall Upon a Day’ came off remarkably well. The piece de resistance, 
the concerto for flute with orchestra of ten flutes by Henry Brant, which gave ten of 
Mr. Barrere's pupils an excellent opportunity to play back at him, was too long. Brant's 
attempts at satire in the burlesque movement miss the mark. Notwithstanding, the 
concerto must be conceded his first victory. 


The International Exhibition of Water Colors 
at the Brooklyn Museum 


Jeanne McHugh 


(1 This exhibition presents peculiar difficulties because of its inclusiveness. Limited 
space forbids anything beyond a brief consideration of the more important works. 
The European artists must be passed over with the remark that only Raoul Dufy and 
Leopold Levy of France and Otto Dix of Germany are represented by especially 
striking efforts. 

American artists have been grouped according to cities, and it is interesting to 
note that by far the greater part of the outstanding paintings are from artists 
resident in, or near, New York City, Chicago and Cleveland. In the New York 
contingent, we find the surrealist, Buk, Mabel Dwight—with two humorous subjects— 
Eugene Fisk, Howard Giles and Bertram Goodman represented by meritorious work. 
There are several ‘mystics’ among the New Yorkers, but only Arnold Hoffmann can 
be said to be one by inner necessity. His “Overture of 1691," a visionary interpreta- 
tion of witchcraft days in Salem, and his ‘Wall of Superstition" both stand out by 
their originality. Irwin D. Hoffman, an entirely different temperament, is well repre- 
sented by "Figures of Earth" and ''Street Scene.'' Walt Louderbach, Robert Martin, 
Victor Petry and Theophile Schneider deserve mention, and Marguerite Zorach and 
W. J. Scott attract attention. 

Chicago shows several pleasing pieces (strongly flavored by Redon) of Boris 
Anisfeld. Richard Crisler has: four studies of unusual merit, and Ethel Spears, in 
"Jefferson Court" and "Mulberry Street,"' has been successful. 

Since they have received recognition, and have been actively encouraged, by the 
Cleveland Museum of Art, the artists of that city have shown a considerable increase 
in power, but it is a little surprising to find so many outstanding pieces to be from 
one place. Max Bachhofen, Charles Campbell and Clarence Carter are each repre- 
sented by at least one fine picture, although the latter finds Georgia O'Keefe's work 
to be too interesting for his own good. Thomas Egan, Norman Eppint and Joseph 
Jicha are outstanding and in the paintings of Henry Keller, William Eastman and 
Jack Greitzer we have some of the best work in the exhibition. Four of Mr. Keller's 
ten pictures are enviable achievements and, if one can overlook the contradictory 
styles (two being in one idiom and two in quite a different one), the same may be 
said of Mr. Eastman's four paintings. 

From scattered parts of the country, Leon Carroll, Victor Higgens and Roy 
Mason unquestionably deserve mention, but with these, the tale is pretty thoroughly 
told. There are more than 600 watercolors in this show, and if an average of merit 
were to be taken, the percentage would not be a very high one. Glancing about, 
one is bewildered and disappointed by the lack of any personal quality in nine out 
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ARNOLD HOFFMANN 


Sacred Lotus 
A Lithograph 


ALFRED WANDS 


New Mexico 
A Lithograph 
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of ten of the paintings. We find second- sometimes third-hand Burchfields, Sargents, 
_ Homers and even Colemans and Dufys. From widely separated parts of the country 
we find pictures indistinguishable from each other as far as style and technic are con- 
cerned, and we find not a few trivial and unworthy efforts. 

This is not meant to condemn the exhibition. If the standard of selection was 
a trifle too broad, this policy can be justified in this case by the inclusion of several 
aes who might not have had a deserved opportunity had more prejudice been 
shown. 


BLOOMS OF CACTUS 


My thoughts revolve in death, 
he said, and my living, in memory. 


Lovely boy with his fond ways— 
so often he had played the counterfeit— 
so often. 


It was useless holding the cup 

for his fips to drink—his eyes 

were turning forever south, his thoughts 
to the bare hills, the rugged, etched 
horizon beyond the dead sands 

of his favored country. 


It was useless giving—his thoughts 

were the bare sands blooming 

as the April desert, bitter 

white flowers of death, and the desperate 
crimson, yellow, the unexpected 

blooms of cactus. 


MYRA MARINI 
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BITTER ADIEU 


Silence ... 

Is there never silence in this house? 
Must mad inanity forever wag 
loose on your tongue-ends? 
Incessantly must one endure 

the din of mad garrulity? 


Chairs squeak, rickety and easeless 
with unplanned motion .. . 

Necks crane, eyes seek, 

lips form what? why? 


Lord ... and Bedlam was a place for fools they say! 


It was not large enough— 
and too impermanent. 


Silence? 

Christ! . . . Yes, like Christ 
is quiet crucified. 

The mob babbles, pierces 
not its side but all its being 
with metal-tipped loquacity. 


Die, Silence; turn adamant; 
disintegrate; or seek your own kind hell 
to lose this ceaseless chatter. 


And |, now unregenerate 
and knowing you no more, 
break on the final hour 
with my farewell: 
"Farewell, strange Silence!’ 


And, ''Farewell . . ."' 


W. D. TROWBRIDGE 
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FRANK A. UTPATEL 
Deserted Mill 
A Linoleum Cut 


RIVETERS ON A SKYSCRAPER 


He knew the rivets He reached and swung 
Were wildly thrown, As the rivets came, 
His feet were pivots And his body hung 
To hold him down, A poised flame 
But he leaned and swayed That leapt to the rhythmic 
Like a tree blown. Wild game. 
Hammers banged Hammers waited, 
And rivets bounded But only a breath; 
Again to blows Riveting cannot 
Of steel pounded. Stop for death. 


MARY N. S. WHITELEY 
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Books, Periodicals and Recordings 
RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


Edited by Gervaise Butler 


ARCHITECTURE: "Horizons," by Norman Bel Geddes. Boston: Little Brown & Co. 
$4.75. 

One will scarcely question Mr. Bel Geddes’ artistic sincerity nor is it safe to put 
him down as merely a visionary. There might be justice in thinking, however, that it is 
where he deals with the smaller and more mundane affairs of life that he comes 
nearest to success. It isn't safe to trust him with too large a project. His imagination 
immediately runs rampant and practicability is ruthlessly flung aside by his creative 
holocaust which is frequently accompanied by rumblings strangely like stage thunder. 
But in this book you find for better or worse the complete Bel Geddes. In it you can 
admire his sane and beautiful designs for utilitarian articles, his less personal housing 
projects—not dissimilar to the modern school of Wright and his followers, and be 
amazed (more or less—according to your state of sophistication) at his flights into 
the empyrean via steel shafts crowned with restaurants, and such paraphernalia, which 
to Mr. Bel Geddes’ notion should be as far removed from the surface as possible— 
especially if you have an eye on World's Fair crowds. 

Altogether it is a stimulating book and one must grant that the author is more 
frequently right than wrong, but one wishes that Mr. Bel Geddes wouldn't lapse into 
stage setting at such inappropriate moments. Se) 


DANCE: "The Flight of the Swan," by Andre Oliveroff and John Gill. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co. $4. 

Pavlowa the dancer left an unforgettable mark on her world, even as Nijinski and 
Diaghileff, but of Pavlowa the woman little has been written. Of her tempers and 
enmities, generosity and luxury, only gossip told, and even this book chatters, in a 
Winchellian vein, of her personal existence. 

Oliveroff is not a Russian, having been born in New Jersey, but he was, during 
her lifetime, very close to the great dancer. And, while one might wish an interpreter 
of greater perspective had written the present volume, it is a very human and real 
account of a glamorous figure. FaNaDs 


DRAMA: "The Stage is Set," by Lee Simonson. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. $5. 
Lee Simonson is a realist, a modernist and, in the best sense of the word, a 
materialist in the theatre. In the present volume he discusses the stage and its setting 
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from the Greeks to the Guild, pausing in the modern section to annihilate. Gordon 
Craig and elevate Adolphe Appia. It is here that he is most at home, since his own 
work occupies a comparatively recent field, and while we may not always agree with 
his expositions, his belief that the designer's place is as interpreter to the author and 
that the theatre unless commercially successful, is dead, meet with our full approval. 
His theatrical research adds an extensive bibliography to the book, an invaluable aid 
to other students of the drama. Gervaise Butler. 


LITERATURE: Henry Adams, by James Truslow Adams. New York: Albert & Charles 
Boni. $2.75. 

Written for a collected edition of Henry Adams’ works, this biography is neces- 
sarily brief. The life of this scholar so perfectly set forth in "The Education of Henry 
Adams" is treated with sympathy and fairness by the present writer. A desire is 
created to know Henry Adams better and more completely. Such vivid incidents as 
the "failure" of his history seminars and the "failure" of the "History of the United 
States" are extremely well told. The book is restrained and sober, but an endeavor 
has been made to fill in the gaps which had so long existed in the life of an inscrutable 
man. ar Ne 
The Last Adam, by James Gould Cozzens. Harcourt, Brace. $2.50. 

Though the Book-of-the-Month Club is not particularly well known for its excellent 
decisions (consider the ignoring of such excellent books as Look Homeward Angel, 
Tunnel Hill, The Lady Who Came to Stay, Light in August), the choice of The Last 
Adam is noteworthy. A first rate book. The characters of Doctor George Bull and 
Janet Cardmaker, perhaps Aunt Myra too, are most lasting. All the others lack some- 
thing which might have brought them more fully alive. The book strikes me as having 
been written in a hurry; but if it was done in haste, then be assured Cozzens won't 
take long to rise to major rank among American writers. The Last Adam is the story 
of a modern Connecticut town, introduced by telephone exchange girl, May Tupping 
—an unusually good opening. It is chiefly the story of the homely Dr. Bull, upon whose 
worth the town is divided, thus furnishing the superficial motivation for the story, 
though the real motivation for the tale is much deeper—the relation of people to the 
~ town, of people and the town to the earth. The Last Adam is a regional novel of 
major imporance by an author from whom far better books can be expected. 

August W. Derleth. 


MUSIC: Music of Our Day, by Lazare Saminsky. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co. 
$3. 

“Essentials and Prophecies” is Mr. Saminsky's subtitle to his book. Many of the 
essentials we agree with; of the prophecies we are less certain. A wide field is cov- 
ered in this volume: Part | (The Tonal Language of Our Time) contains much that is 
brilliant and shows Mr. Saminsky to be one who follows Schoenberg and who looks 
askance at the "Stravinskiettes" (not Mr. Saminsky's expression). That the author is a 
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profound scholar is evident, but we are less enthused when he becomes involved in 
Spenglerian philosophical concepts than when he speaks out straightforwardly and 
states that THIS is a pose and THAT is genuine. His critical faculties are searching 
and many a reputation is ruthlessly handled, usually with justice. 

Part Il (Race and Revolution) deals more specifically with the outstanding figures 
of today, and of the recent past. In the final chapter of this section he writes of 
"Americans of Single and Double Allegiance" and shows himself rather justly aware 
of the shortcomings and virtues of his friends and neighbors. 

Part Ill (New Russians and Their Alma Mater) begins with Korsakov and Liadov 
and comes down to the present. Interesting chapters on the "Music of the Russian 
Orient" and the Russian Ballet: Its Heirs'’ are supplementary. 

Part IV (The New Art of Conducting) contains some technical suggestions that 
will be found to be workable. On the whole this is a striking and courageous volume. 
It will probably not increase Mr. Saminsky’s popularity in some quarters, but it will 
certainly stimulate an unprejudiced reader. Harrison Kerr. 


PAINTING: American Folk Art. New York: Museum of Modern Art. $1.50. 

It is the excellent practice of the Modern Museum to issue a carefully prepared 
and copiously illustrated catalogue for each of its exhibitions. Those published to date 
constitute a remarkable survey of European and American art of the last 100 years. 
The catalogue of American Folk Art becomes a valuable addition to the series, for it 
throws a new light on the undercurrents of American expression, a phase of our art 
only recently brought to public attention. 

In this catalogue nearly eighty items, mostly paintings, are reproduced and Mr. 
Holger Cahill has written a remarkably fine introductory essay. 


Diego Rivera, A Portfolio of Color Prints. Printed by Ganymed in Berlin and issued 
by the Museum of Modern Art. New York. $15. 

This portfolio contains a fine collection of color plates of the Rivera Murals in 
Mexico. As far as may be judged, without having seen the originals, these reproduc- 
tions are another triumph for the astonishing technical processes of today. These 
murals seem to be among the best of Rivera's works, and apparently indicate that the 
Modern Museum show of a year ago did not do him full justice. It is a question 
whether those who made it possible to issue this folio, or those who are to have the 
opportunity of possessing it, are to be the more congratulated on its publication. 


Jeanne McHugh. 


SCULPTURE: "The Meaning of Modern Sculpture," by R. H. Wilenski. New York: 
Frederick A. Stokes Co. $3. 


In his previous book on ''The Modern Movement in Art,'’ Mr. Wilenski made evi- 
dent his self-appointed mission as an iconoclast. By standing on his head, so to speak, 
he arrived at a new viewpoint. His manner of discovering ‘'truths'’ remains equally 
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unconventional and disconcerting in the present volume. That some of his critical 
estimates are of unusual perspicacity cannot be denied, but the reader would do well 
to remember that Mr. Wilenski makes a sort of fetich of being on the opposite side 
of an argument. Some of his statements are ill considered,. as, for instance, “any 
original creative sculptor’ . . . approaches his problem as though "there had never 
before been". . . sculptural expression to point a way for him to follow. A moment's 
consideration will show the fallacy in this. No man, whatever may be his genius, can 
so completely shed his heritage and his environment. One suspects that Mr. Wilenski 
has wilfully overlooked influences in the work of those artists he most wholeheartedly 
accepts. J.R. 


PERIODICALS: Important articles in the field of Art and Literature. 


American Magazine of Art: The January issue contains an article on "Recent 
American Book Printing" by Carl Purington Rollins which is of interest to any one who 
admires good typography; an article on "Primitive Art'’ by Ralph Linton, and an 
article on ''Art and the People" by Rene d'Harnoncourt as well as a well illustrated 
review of the Whitney Museum Biennial by Dorothy Grafly. The February issue con- 
tains some of the best photographs of Rockefeller Center that we have seen and a 
critical article on the architecture and decoration of this project by Philippa Gerry 
Whiting. Edward Alden Jewell writes on the National Academy show, the Corcoran 
Gallery exhibition of Contemporary Americans and the Annual Exhibition of Ameri- 
cans at the Chicago Art Institute. This article is likewise unusually well illustrated. 

The American Spectator for March has an excellent, but exceedingly unpleasant, 
short story of a lynching by Vernon C. Sherwin entitled "Souvenir." There is also a 
wordy but amusing article on Rockefeller Center by George Jean Nathan. 

Contact. The third issue of Contact did not reach the level of interest of the 
second number, but it contains a good short story, ‘Rush Hour," by Eugene Joffe and 
some amusing reminiscences by William Carlos Williams. The useful bibliography of 
the "Little Magazine" is continued. 

The Frontier: "'Slaves,'’ a short story by Elma Godchaux, is outstanding in the 
January issue. There are several good poems and an interesting article on Mark Twain 
by Brassil Fitzgerald. 

Modern Music: The tenth anniversary of the League of Composers is the occa- 
sion for a special issue of Modern Music. Roger Sessions has a thoughttul article on 
"Music in Crisis,"" and Aaron Copland, Lazare Saminsky, Marc Blitzstein and Irving 
Kolodin have articles appropriate to the occasion. There is an excellent review of 
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RECORDED MUSIC 
Edited by Arthur V. Berger 


SCRIABINE: "Poem of Ecstasy’ (Op. 54); "Prometheus" (Op. 60), played by the 
Philadelphia Orchestra under Leopold Stokowski. Victor Masterpiece Set M-125. 
List $8. 

The two works in one album afford opportunity for contrast more than the prox- 
imity of their opus numbers would lead us to suspect. In both, Scriabine, the pedant, 
is evident almost to an equal degree, in ''Prometheus" more subtly. The composer of 
Opus 54, however, though he has emancipated himself from Chopin, though he has 
his new sonorities well.in hand, remains indebted to Tschaikowsky and Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff. In ''Prometheus'’ he emerges the solitary figure, proffering exquisite experiences 
to those who seek a wider scope. As a discoverer alone of new tonal resources he is 
still interesting enough. Doubts arise, however, as to his place in the musical hierarchy 
at a time when so little premium is placed on effect, on sensuality, on "mystic" genius. 

Stokowski_perspicaciously glosses over the ‘'mystic,'' but only to be partial to the 
element of effect. The orchestra plays brilliantly. Especially memorable is the superb 
quality of the trumpets in the characteristic themes marked off in sharp relief against 
the Russian's wistful palette. Mr. Sylvan Levin gives a masterly rendition, in ''Prome- 
theus,"' of the solo piano part. 

SCHOENBURG: "'Gurre-Lieder", played by the Philadelphia Orchestra, under Leo- 
pold Stokowski, assisted by the Mendelssohn Club, the Princeton Glee Club, the 
Fortnightly Club and soloists. Victor Masterpiece Set M-127. List $28. 

Since its American premiere last year much ink has spilt over the merits and 
defects of this opus. There are many of both, perhaps more of the latter. | disagree 
with the critics’ consensus, however, that the ineffectiveness of these early accom- 
plishments made Schoenberg renounce the Wagner-Strauss idiom and caused him to 
start anew with lucubrations which, they contend, are equally sterile. The break was 
admittedly sudden, radical, but | maintain it was a business of permutation of method 
rather than of deliberate renunciation and commencing anew. Late Wagner, early 
Schoenberg have the exchange potentialities for the new dialect. The essential Schoen- 
berg remains the same, though he is now more the craftsman, now he can convey what 
he has to say with greater ease. He is still a romantic, if a modern one. He still pre- 
fers dim rays to the translucence of pure light. Passages in ''Gurre-Lieder'' make this 
clear. And soon there will be ''Verklarte Nacht" on Victor to give phonograph patrons 
further light on the early stage. Perhaps it will not be too long before the real Schoen- 
berg bursts forth on red seal—though | have doubts. 

The recording is distinguished for the magnificently communicative rendition by 
the young Rose Bampton of the wood dove's lament, a passage generally well-sus- 
tained in mood; for the fine spirit of Klauss-Narr (Robert Betts); for the eloquent 
declamation of the Sprecher (Benjamin de Loache) in the final and most personal 
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section of the cantata. Jeanette Vreeland and Paul Althouse, the leading participants, 
were not at ease in their parts, which, to be sure, are of the utmost difficulty. Mr. 
Stokowski avails himself unstintingly of the opportunities which the well-wrought or- 
chestral score offers for display. 

As to the mechanical properties of both recordings, it is sufficient to mention 
that Leopold Stokowski supervised them to assure perfection of the highest degree. 


NEW CONTRIBUTORS IN THIS ISSUE 
ARTHUR V. BERGER 


Mr. Berger is a young journalist and musician, born and educated in New York 
City. Until recently he was music critic on a metropolitan daily, but he now devotes 
himself mainly to teaching, lecturing and writing for magazines. He is actively inter- 
ested in contemporary movements in music and was onevof the earliest to recognize 
the Young Composers’ Group and the individual members of this organization. 


ALBERT EDWARD CLEMENT 

Born in 1906 in New York City, Mr. Clement, having a preference for léss urban 
surroundings, lives in the town of Hudson, New York State. His work has appeared 
in Contempo, New Masses, Nativity and other periodicals. 


HUBERT CREEKMORE 

Mr. Creekmore is now doing graduate English work at Columbia University. He 
was born in Mississippi in 1907, attended the State university of Colorado, and, later, 
Yale. His poetry has appeared in Contemporary Verse, Voices and Poetry. 


A. LEHMAN ENGEL 

As native of Jackson, Mississippi, Mr. Engel lived there until he was fifteen years 
of age. He then went to Cincinnati to study music and later came to New York 
City, where he is studying at the Juilliard Graduate School. He has written con- 
siderable music, especially for the dance. 


ANGNA ENTERS 

Angna Enters was born in America of Austrian, French and Flemish extraction. 
Her childhood and adolescence were lived in Europe and America. She is. chiefly 
self-educated. Her first official contact with dance was in adolescence when she 
attended ballet classes, with no intention of making dance her life work. Painting 
was her chief interest and it was while she was in her teens attending the Art Students 
League for one evening term that she again became interested in dance—but as a 
possible accessory in developing her painting. She thought a study of movement 
would be useful. She thereupon began her studies which finally extended to all the 
known forms of dance, ancient and contemporary. Her studies took her into all the 
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other arts once again, and from these studies she evolved her own form of perform- 
ance entitled "Episodes and Compositions in Dance Form." Miss Enters has made 
her researches in virtually every great educational center. Her tours have taken her 
all over the world and everywhere she has been received with critical acclaim. 
W. H. GERRY 

Mr. Gerry, now living in New York City, until recently lived in Providence, Rhode 
Island, where he was employed in various literary pursuits. He is one of the editors 
of Smoke. He is represented in the current issue of TREND in the dual capacity of 
poet and artist. 
PAUL GOODMAN 

Mr. Goodman whimsically describes himself as, "Born 1911, student of Philosophy 
under Prof. Cohen of City College and Prof. McKeon of Columbia, writes a kind of 
as-if abstract prose-forms; and is interested in aesthetics. But, like McTaggert, more 
so in the philosophy of Love." 
MYRA MARINI 

Miss Marini lives in New York City and has had her work published in Pagany, 
Clay and Story. 
NORMAN MACLEOD 

Mr. Macleod has appeared in numerous magazines including "Left, This Quarter, 
New Masses and The Nation.'' He was American editor of two advance guard 
trilingual reviews, Front (Holland) and Morada (Italy and France) and is now editing 
Contact. 
MARK SCHORER 

Mr. Schorer is at the University of Wisconsin, in Madison. He has written much 
and has appeared in a number of literary periodicals. 
W. D. TROWBRIDGE 

Mr. Trowbridge lives in Green Valley, Illinois. He has appeared in Nativity, The 
Frontier, The Prairie Schooner, and Clay. 
FRANK A. UTPATEL 

Milwaukee is the native city of Mr. Upatel, where he was born in 1907. He was 
a student at the Chicago Art Institute and later went to Mazomanie, Wisconsin, 
where he now lives. The ‘Deserted Mill,'' in this issue, is a study he made of a land- 
mark, “'Lodde's Mill," at Sauk City, which has since been removed. 
ALFRED WANDS 

Born in Cleveland, Ohio, Mr. Wands attended the Cleveland School of Art. 
He had the good fortune to be a pupil of Henry Keller. His work has been widely 
exhibited in his native city and Mr. Wands has been the recipient of a number of 
awards. He is at present teaching in Denver. 
MARY N. S. WHITELEY 

Although born on the Hudson, Mrs. Whiteley was brought up in Washington, 
D. C. She still lives in that city, where she teaches music and writes. Her work has 
appeared in Poetry, Musical America and elsewhere. 
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Comment... a 


We had hoped to publish some of our birthday mail in this issue, in celebration 
of the beginning of our second year, but space proved to be at a premium. We will 
have to content ourselves with the following from Mr. Abernethy (editor of the only 
original, Chapel Hill, CONTEMPO) and ask forgiveness of those whose kind (or not 
so kind) letters must be omitted. 

Congratulations on your first Anniversary! We have watched with pleasure the 
continued development of TREND, and especially its independence from "groups" 
or “movements."’ Your wood and linoleum cuts, and the manner in which they are 
presented, have always pleased us. Can't you do something, however, about the sick 
ink used for "'a quarterly of the seven arts" on your cover? 

Sincerely, 
(signed) ABERNETHY 


We tried to keep the news of Mr. Abernethy's displeasure from the manufacturer of 
said ink, but it leaked out and very nearly provoked and Industrial Crisis. Self-admit- 
ted to be one of the "largest and best" the blow was almost too much to bear. For 
ourselves, we are thankful that it was the ink that ailed. 

Mr. Sullivan's article on Rockefeller Center has been postponed, awaiting the comple- 
tion of more of the units. Mr. Sullivan agrees with us that more than enough has been 
said about the two theatres, seeing that they became past history almost over night. 
Books, Periodicals and Recordings, a new department making its first appearance in 
this issue, will be extended to include new musical publications in the JULY-AUGUST- 
SEPTEMBER issue. Only important works by American Composers will be reviewed. 


TOO LATE FOR REVIEW 


The Pan American Association of Composers gave one of the unusual programs 
of the season at Carnegie Chapter Hall, the evening of March 6th. This was too late 
for extended comment in this issue, but it will be reviewed in our next number. Out- 
standing compositions were "'lonization'' for forty-one percussion instruments by Edgar 
Varese and Fugue for eight percussion instruments by William Russell. 

The League of Composers presented several younger composers on March I 5th, 
but the program disclosed no work of especial interest, let alone importance. For his 
Prelude and Three Fugues for Two Pianos, Paul Nordoff deserves mention. 

Story has published its first American issue (at 20 East 57th Street, New York 
City) and continues to live up to the enviable reputaion it has acquired. Practically 
every story in this number is of exceptional merit. 
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In Forthcoming Issues 


The interesting series on Architecture, begun in this issue 
by Frank Lloyd Wright, will be continued in the next number by 
Buckminster Fuller. Mr. Fuller, who is a noted architect and en- 
gineer, was the inventor of the so-called Dymaxion House, a 
radical solution of the modern housing problem. Mr. Goodman 
will ask him to answer four questions along the general lines of 
those answered by Mr. Wright. 


Lester E. Lang, of the Vassar College faculty, will write on 
Experimental Theatre," and Mrs. William Hudson, Chairman, 
Drama Review, of the Women's Club of Forest Hills, will con- 
tinue the series ''What | Like in the Theatre,'' begun in this issue 
by Spencer Brodney, editor of Current History. 


There will be an interview with Edgar Varese and others of 
the group that were among the organizers of the International 
Composers’ Guild. This organization, it will be remembered, 
was in a large measure responsible for the bringing of modern 
music to the United States. Mr. Varese's recent return to this 
country was marked by a renewal of his participation in the ac- 
tivities of the Pan-American Association of Composers. This 
group, also organized by Mr. Varese some years ago, will give 
two important programs in Town Hall in April. 


“Dada and Expatriation'’ by Samuel Putnam, ‘Calico 
Shoes," a short story by James T. Farrell, and ‘Emotional Cur- 
rents in Contemporary American Literature,’ by Eric Ely- 
Estorick, will appear in the next and following issues. 
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